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of the full economics of balanced large-scale production, although
probably only a procedure as bold and far-seeing as this would
have stopped* the increasing imports. It must be borne in mind
that our exports were increasingly becoming "transformed" goods
and it was essential to buy the semi-finished materials at the lowest
world market prices. If the finishing industries had had to pay
more for their raw materials our exports would have suffered in
value if not in quantity. One is led to the conclusion, therefore,
that, in spite of the advantages of a safe home market, which would
have encouraged investment in the industry, the lack of it was not
the sole cause working adversely to our relative progress.
To turn to experience abroad, in the U.S.A. the tariff of 1873
was high specifically to guard against the entry of British iron.
Here, of course, is the "infant industry" argument.
In Germany in the seventies, exports were being sold at prime
cost (Eisen Enquete Kommission), and the duties of 1880 were
admittedly devised with a view to raiding export markets. At this
time French and Belgian firms were also charging discriminatory
prices.
The American and German tariffs in the nineties undoubtedly
contributed to the decline of British exports through "dumping/*
and here is certainly a factor beyond the control of the industry.
After the turn of the century protection continued to increase and
spread to such countries as Russia. In America export sales were
being made below cost in 1903; in Germany the degree of dis-
crimination varied with the urgency to export, being highest in
depression years when the home market was reduced; in Belgium,
in 1904, export prices were 5 to 10 frs. per ton lower than home
prices* The policy continued in an intensified form after the war
when, for instance, French and Belgian bars and plates were ex-
ported at as much as 305. per ton below the home price. From 1924
onwards, when the mark was stabilized, German tariffs were
unnecessary as regards competition from this country, except in
the case of pig iron, yet the tariffs were maintained and the move
towards syndication was made with the avowed intention of exer-
cising price differentials.
2. TARIFFS AND PRICES
la spite of tarifls in the UJS.A. and Germany and their absence
in Groat Britain, there was a strong consonance before the European
War between the movements of prices of iron and steel products